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really is that the Latin which little boys learn could be eas i1 
taught in one term, and the early time would be bett y 
devoted to other subjects, or even to giving them an interest , 
outside things. I know that it you start a small boy with an° 
interest in life outside his school life it becomes a hobby f y 
life. I think one very great advantage of this intelligent 
occupation of boys is that it helps them in later years and^ 
a tremendous safeguard in a boy’s idle time. ’ 1S 

Mrs. Miall : I should like to endorse these remarks b 
small piece of personal experience. We taught our bo * 
Latin quite early, but postponed teaching our daughter Lad 
until she was fifteen, our eldest boy began it at six or seven 
years of age. In three years, our daughter knew as much as 
the boy who had begun at six or seven, so that there is really 
an immense waste of time in beginning an abstract subject so 
early. I should like to say one word about Mrs. Steinthal 
and her boy’s preparation for Rugby. I heard that his mind 
was so fresh and his interest in his work so great because he 
had not been unduly pressed. A schoolmaster once told me 
that boys who prepare for Winchester Scholarships are given 
a year s rest afterwards because they are so exhausted bylhe 
struggle to obtain this scholarship. ^ 

School f ANS ° N: 1 PUt my HUle girl into the brents’ Review 
lttoot r Zl6 er \ The b °° ks She has had ha - been new 
to time, the time e t n abl e a has g be her ^ ^ br ° Ught US up 

Parents' Revie-t \ < n Very ^ttle is known about the 

people in my own town but Ih^ branch ® S ‘ 1 knOW many 
of it. Soealdnrr f ’ 1 ^ ^ave never heard anyone speak 

f think only a venT * e ^ mal1 ex perience of a schoolmaster, 

thing to do with it percentage of children have any- 

“ me “ us been trained^ .teTchoo^ * ‘ he ^ "' 1 ’° 




USE AND WORK * T ““ ° N 

AND organisation^ CENTRAL OFFICE 
THBC„ AIRMAN:Ithin S k A o 110N OF branches. 

upon Miss Blogo- to He Ur time is now quite up. I will call 
Miss Blogg: I ha e ^ er work and the use of the office, 
at the conclusion of ^th aske< ^ to speak a few words 

e onference on the use and work 
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of the Central Office and the organisation of branches. I 
am sorry that after all the interesting lectures we have had* 
this dry statement should come at the end, but it seems 
necessary. People say to me, “ I can’t see why you have 
an office at all ; you say on your leaflet that every branch 
can organise itself. Why do you want an office r You 
could carry on the correspondence at home.” I should like 
to say to them, “ Come and see, and you will realise then 
that there must be some central point at which we all can 
meet on the common ground of our interest in the Union.” 

The office exists, first of all, to keep together those 
members who cannot belong to any branch and who yet 
feel they like to be in touch with the Union, who therefore 
pay their subscriptions, and feel that they have only to 
write to me and that I will keep them as well informed 
as I possibly can of all that is being done, and send them 
introductions to attend lectures in places they may visit. I 
should be very grateful if all local secretaries would keep 
me posted up in what is going on in their branches, both 
for my own sake and for the use of these members. There 
is also a very great deal of correspondence received at the 
Office from branch secretaries who want help in many ways 
and also from people who live very far away. I get letters 
from Africa, India, the Colonies, and, in fact, all parts of 
the globe. A gentleman wrote the other day from San 
Francisco, saying, “ Unconsciously we have been working 
on your lines. Please send me particulars and we will see 
if we cannot form a branch here. In America we feel we 
need the union of parents more than you can ever realise 
in England.” The same kind of letters come from all parts 
of the world, and it is one of my greatest pleasures to 
answer them. These writers realise that the society is 
growing in use in the mother country, and that they can be 
kept in touch with it. The amount of correspondence taken 
altogether is very large, and I think it is perhaps arger 
than one imagines until one comes to set about it am 
see what work and thought it involves. 

The office can also be considered as a meeting-place for me fi- 
bers who want to see each other or members of the committee 
and people come in about all sorts of things, and thougl 
often out of my power to give them the information they w a , 
I can usually put them in the direct way ot getting 1 . 
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Then you are aware that the circulation of the Review is 
■now 2,300 monthly. Of course each branch secretary has a 
parcel of Reviews which he or she distributes to the members, 
but all the isolated members have to receive a copy. \y e ’ 
have the Review also sent every month to the principal 
papers and by so doing we get very kindly criticisms. This 
means sending out four or five hundred Reviews every month, 
a work which takes a considerable amount of time and 
energy. The office is also the meeting-place of the executive 
committee, a body that considers and decides all the many 
very important questions about the work of the Union. The 
formation of new branches is discussed, sometimes one, 
sometimes two or even more, are mentioned at a meeting 
as likely places in which to start a branch. Such con- 
siderations as these and the actual opening of branches forms 
a considerable part of the work of the executive committee. 
The progress of branches is also reported to them, so as to 
keep the whole of the Union in touch. Of course there is 
always the question of finance and various details to be settled 
and reported upon, and the working up of the annual report, 
and so you will understand that the honour of being a member 
of the executive committee is by no means a sinecure. 

Ihe Librar)' I think Mr. Coote mentioned last night. It is 
increasing every month ; if you will look at the end of the 
\edtw you will see that, though only started last year, we 
now have enough books to be able to send parcels to local 
secretaries to distribute on loan to their members. Each 
the Library is more and more used and more and 
e books come in, and we want the books used. Now 
in t Polished a catalogue, members can have any book 

t 6 1 rary ^ writing for it and sending enough stamps 

to cover postage. 6 b 

the * atUral H ' St0ry is also worked from the Office; 

see thp w are , sent out from there. Members can always 
conies h er . S - ^ caPl ' n ff’ or they can always have specimen 

should be vTry'^atUul'bf" 1 ' 1 Sh ° Uld ^ l ° ^ ^ 1 
when rlnno • l. ° tU ” people would return the letters 

they are r 7^ ’ f S WG Cannot afford to send them out unless 

is very considerable^ ^ 6Xpense of £ ettin S them P rinted 
tion h o7new branches of fte Un1o„ W ° rdS ab ° Ut ^ ° rganiSa ' 
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It may interest you to know the way we set about for 
the formation of a new Branch. It generally begins in this 
way. Someone writes a letter to say that he or she is very 
much interested in the Union, and would like to know if it 
would be possible to start a branch in the neighbourhood. 

1 wr ite back that I think it could be done, and perhaps 
there are one or two others in that neighbourhood whom I 
know to be interested also, and I send their names and 
suggest their meeting and talking over the starting of a 
branch. -Then a parcel of Reviews , leaflets, etc., is sent and 
distributed. W e have a leaflet called, “ Suggestions for forming 
branches of the P .N.E.U .,” in which everything is put down very 
plainly for making the first start, and many people have said 
to me, “ Ihis is so clear that I do not think we shall have any 
difficulty. When a sufficiency of names has been got together 
we hold a preliminary meeting, at which some member 
intimately connected with the Union gives the address and 
lays the principles and objects of the P.N.E.U. before the 
audience. If a vote is carried in favour of the formation of a 
branch, a committee is formed and a first lecturer invited. 

I would say do not be discouraged by the few who join 
at a first meeting. People often have not made up their 
minds, and some of our very good working branches com- 
menced with nine or ten members and have worked up to 
forty or fifty very rapidly. 

It may be a surprise to some to know that apart from the 
isolated members who lie scattered over the country, we have 
just upon 2,000 members; that is a very large increase, 
about 500, I think, on last year. 

There are now thirty-three Branches in working order, 
and we are waiting to start others in many diiections. I 
will ask you all to look every month to see what places 
have been approved by the excecutive committee as suitable 
for new Branches, and request you to send me names of 
friends living in the neighbourhood who would be likely to 
be interested in the Union. It is the greatest help to have 
something to go upon, and to feel that we are not working 
upon absolutely unresponsive matter. 

I do not think I have anything more to tell you about my 
work, and I know 1 am only stating the wish of the committee 
when I say that I hope you will make all the use you can 
of the Office and of the Secretary. 
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The Chairman : I think we are all very pleased to hear 
Miss Blogg this morning-. We are constantly getting letters 
from mothers and others saying that she has quite won them 
over to our side by her nice letters. 

Miss Mason : I take very great pleasure in echoing Mrs 
Steinthal’s words about Miss Blogg and her work for the Union 
but I should also like to say that a very important part of our 
work has not received any mention, and that is the work con 
nected with “Aunt Mai’s Budget.” The portfolio and the 
various sewing, cooking and gardening clubs are the great 
delights of children in many homes. I have known children 
who seize on the Parents Review before the parents get 
chance, so keen are they to see what “Aunt Mai” has\o 
say to them from month to month. Her letters, which are 
incredibly numerous, are the treasured possessions of manv 
young correspondents. I was congratulating a student of 
the House of Education on the advance her little pupil had 
made; her reply was, “Yes, I do think D. has improved 
wonderfMy, but I think it is far more due to the influence of 

to m " ,0 7r ne ; a y 'u and 2bOVe a11 t0 ‘ Aunt Mai.’ than it is 

very heart of The Urban^ ^ 

Tha r k yOU ver y much ; this is very 
pliment I ha * atls ^f ctor y* I think the greatest com- 

Some t’me a ^ ^ my * rece ived last night, 

she behaved^ 0 * glrl brou ^ ht her d oll to me because 

t0 See if 1 COUld d ° 

leg she could not expect ^ ln ? d that as she had onI y one 
comforted with th ^ rfectton, and the little girl seemed 

n*h, about the d„S XP h“i°"; She me a letter last 
nonsense, but the little • f governe ss thought it was great 
dolls and knows ' ^ Saic ^ *^ 0 , Aunt Mai understands 

deal more than you d ^ al about them, she knows a great 
pliment I ever Win ; * ,A thlnk that is the greatest com- 

r tl _. , r naa m my life 

1 think this conference has he 

of us, and we ought to cn\ b en a very great deli S ht to all 
the committee who 6 f heart y cl ap for the members of 

Mr- Perrin and Miss H ? gGd lt ’ Mrs - Franklin, Mrs. Anson, 
Alss Helen Webb. 
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FRIDAY, May 2%th, at 6 p.m. 

Short Service 

and Address by Rev. Canon Scott Holland, 

At St. James’ Church, Piccadilly, W. 

After a short and very appropriate service, Rev. Canon 
Scott Holland preached from St. Matthew xxi. 12—16. 

I he children cried “Hosannah” on that great day when 
the Lord went up into His Temple. That going up was the 
symbol of the great Ascension into His glory. He passed 
up to llis 1 emple. When all was cast out — the tumult of 
the cattle, the degradation of the money-changing, all the 
Mammon-spirit — it ceased for a brief moment to be a den 
of thieves, through the great power of the Name of Him 
who came and stood there. He has driven out with the whip 
of small cords all that offends. Who is there who still could 
remain ? Who is there who could abide the day of His 
coming, and stand when He appeareth ? 

So noticeable it is who was there. There were two sets 
of people who were at home in the Temple of the Lord. 
They would remain. Who were they ? They were two types 
of hearts that recognised the Lord. 

First, the sufferers : those who had to be healed, the blind 
and the lame, they were there. “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour,” and these had come and were not afraid. No whip 
of small cords for them. The Temple is the right place 
for them. They came out of their holes and corners, and 
up the great Temple steps, leaving behind all the bitter 
memories, bringing their sick and weary hearts to Him who 
alone could understand. The sick came. Their defilements 
were no defilements in the house of the Lord, dhey knew 
their day ; they felt what was going forward. 

And the children. Hosannahs burst from them almost 
unawares. They are not ashamed or afraid. They under- 
stood and felt, and perceived and apprehended. Their elders 
are scowling them down. “ yVhat s this noise r "W hat s it 
about ? Lord, rebuke this.” He must have the children on 
the one day of His triumph. The one brief hour of triumph 
He must have, though it risk His life; the palms waving, 


